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of their circle with a straw or twig of heather. As he took it
up between his finger and thumb, and made off with it, he
observed that the pressure of his fingers marked it, it being
still soft, and this made him put a straw through it to carry
it home. This story fairly accounts for the shape of the bead'
and the marks upon it. The marks look as if they were so
made when the stone was soft. Another account says that
the finder came on a rock above where the serpents were at
work, and, rolling his plaid into a ball, threw it down the
rock near them. Instantly the serpents made a dash at the
plaid, and while they were reducing it to shreds he made off
with the Adder Stone. By means of a sharp-pointed stick,
prepared for the purpose, and thrust through the soft bead,
he raised it to the top of the rock, and taking it between his
finger and thumb, ran home.
" Similar legends of the Adder Stone were current in the
Lowlands. Scott says the name is applied * to celts and other
perforated stones *. In the Highlands the name is not applied
to stones. In Wales and Ireland the bead is known as
' Druid's Glass '." l
With regard to Adder or Serpent Stones, an English
visitor to Scotland in 1699 reported that " not only the vulgar,
but even gentlemen of good education, throughout Scotland,
were fully persuaded that snakes made them ". He had seen
at least fifty different kinds of these amulets between Wales
and the Highlands of Scotland. The Adder Stone was hung
from the neck as a cure for whooping cough and other ail-
ments of children. It was esteemed a charm to ensure pro-
sperity and repel evil spirits. The owner kept it in an iron box
as a security from fairies, who are believed to have a peculiar
aversion to that metal.2
On this subject an eminent Scottish antiquary speaks of
" the large beads of glass or vitreous paste and amber, so
well known among the contents of British tumuli, and associ-
ated, even in our own day, with the same superstitious virtues
ascribed to them in the writings of the philosophic but credu-
1  John Gregorson Campbell, Witch-     Superstitions of Scotland (Glasgow,
craft and Second Sight in the High-      1835),  p.   141,  referring  to  Llwyd,
lands and Islands of Scotland (Glas-     Letter from Linllthgow, ap. Philo*
go-w, 1902), pp. 84, 85-87.                       sophical Transactions, vol. xxviii, No. 9,
2  John Graham Dalyell, The Darker     p, 98.